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and by creating a proper system of central administration to
place the monarchy on a firm basis of permanent stability:

But Frederick was not a statesman, and all his instincts
were conservative ; as his imperial aim in Italy had really
been only the restoration of the old order, so its maintenance
was his sole consideration in Germany. He could not see
beyond customary and feudal law, though he did something
to develop the latter. For Germany was not as yet feudalised
to the extent that France had been already for two centuries.
In France the great nobles held as tenants-in-chief from the
king ; and when, at the beginning of the thirteenth century,
the greatest of them, the king of England, was adjudged a
traitor to his overlord, his French territories escheated to the
king of France, who was immensely enriched by the overthrow
of his over-mighty vassal. Very different was it in Germany,
where dxikes and counts were still nominally royal officials,
and did homage to the king for the offices they held, as his
subjects not his tenants. When Henry the Lion was ad-
judged a traitor, his offices were declared forfeit and appor-
tioned among his enemies ; his family retained the allodial
lands, for which they owed no service to the king. Frederick
got none of the spoil himself; only indirectly, by the disap-
pearance of his over-mighty vassal, was he the gainer. Yet
all the time a change was coming about, which might have
made all the difference if it had already been completed. He
was introducing feudal conditions by which the greater nobles
held directly from him, while the lesser nobility remained as
their subordinates- Only the greater nobles now ranked as
" princes of Germany " ; to them alone belonged the task
of electing the king, and there was a grading in their ranks
too. So also with the ecclesiastical nobility, who all held
directly from the king, though the customary rights of the
three Rhenish archbishops gave them priority. The process
of narrowing down the number of electors to a chosen few
had already begun; they were jealous of their privileges,
and, though they followed custom in electing Henry VI in
his father's lifetime, they would not countenance Frederick's
ambition to institute hereditary succession.

These changes were the result of a gradual process. Dur-
ing the civil wars, which had agitated Germany for nearly
a century before the accession of Frederick Barbarossa, the